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At the elementary school level, promising new early 
intervention programs, such as the Reading Recovery Program (RRP) , 
show ways to succeed with students in the primary grades. The RRP 
targeted the poorest readers in a fiist grade class, who were given 
supplemental, one-to-oP:? planned lessens for 30 minutes each day by a 
specially trained teacher. The program demonstrated that most 
participating students were able to keep up with their class after 
15-20 weeks in the program. Such programs challenge educators to 
review their expectations and reconsider what are the most 
appropriate modes of instruction for at-risk students. In order to 
strengthen intervention and to prevent problems for disadvantaged 
students later on, Arizona's legislature earmarked $3 million for 
competitive grants. The funding was to be awarded in increments of up 
to $250,000 to school districts that developed projects to identify 
and test effective early interventions with at-risk students. This 
information brief profiles three Arizona schools that received the 
funding: nhe summer school at Ash Fork, the before- and after-school 
programs .t Littleton, and the school-within-d-school in Ganado. Each 
ot the schools is characterized by a challenging student population 
and is the lone elementary school in a small district. In each 
school, themes such as concentrated staff effort, enriched 
curriculum, and extended quality time are prominent. (RH) 
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Early Intervention for Students At Risk: 
Three Profiles from Arizona's Rural Schools 

Nikola Fiiby and Vicki Lambert 



"Catch them early" is good advice 
when it comes to hdpng students at 



risk. Often, students have faUen 
^ bdiind in school, experienced failure, 
Q and become fhi5^«ted before they are 
pr] given extra hdp. This may be too late. 
Early, intensive intervention can 
prevent problems from escalating, 
produce results more quickly, and 
save everyone time, effort, and money 
in the long nm. As our grandmothers 
used to say, "A stitch in time saves 
nine." 

Early intervention is advocated by 
researdiers who have studied Chapter 
1 and otiier progranv; tfiat target extra 
funds towani students at risk. Guduie 
et aL (1989) dte intensive early 
intervention as one of five prmdples 
to guide design of effiective Chapter 1 
programs. 

Preschool educators have long 
sought support for their programs 
using an early intervention argument, 
and evidence is now coming in to 
support their claims. Two major 
studies of the long-term effects of pre- 
school (Berrueta-Qement et al., 1984; 
Lallyetal., 1988) document "changed 
^ T) lives," as adolescents lead more 

^ productive lives, avoid trouble with 
1^ the law, and save taxpayers money. 

i At the elementary school level, 

promising new programs show how 
^ ? we can succeed with students in the 
early grades. One of the most success- 

C^ ful is the Reading Recovery Program 
(see Boehnlein, 1987). This program 
targ^ the poorest readers in a first 
grade dass who, in addition to thdr 
regular classroom activities, are 
frifll^rovided one-to-one plannod lessons 
for 30 minutes each day by a spedally 
trained teacher. 
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"Q^ren practice reading and 
rereading many easy bocks witfi 
interesting stories in natural language. 
They also write sentences and stories, 
learning to hear sounds in words and 
gradually to spdl tfiem correcdy. Most 
important, children devdop indepen- 
dent readir J strategies that enable 
them to learn at an average level in 
their regular dassroom" (Boehnlein, 
1987, p. 33). 



'heading Recovery difldien 
not only made greater gains 
than the other h^*risk 
children who received no 
help, but they also made 
greater gains than the chil- 
dren who needed no help." 



Evaluations of Reading Recovery 
show that nK>st students are, in fact, 
able to keep up with their dass after 15 
to 20 weeks in the progranu Perhaps 
even more illuminatii^ 'Treading Riecov- 
eiy children not only made greater gains 
than the other high-risk children who 
recdved no help, but they also made 
greater gains than Jie dtildren who 
needed no help" (Boehnlein, 1987). 

This program, and others like it, 
challenge several prevailing assumfv 
tions and practices. First, they challenge 
us to review our expectations. Too 
often, "at-risk" is translated as 'low 
ability." If we expect these students to 
be slower and do less, then surely they 
will achieve less — a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Instead, we should expect 
them to be curious, lively, sense- 
making children, and look for ways to 
reach and teach them. 



A second challenge is to d\e mode 
of instruction. Mudi of the instruction 
children receive is organized around 
texfoooks aiKi worksheets. Students 
who are having difficulty are given 
more "remedial work," often drill and 
practice on simple skill woricsheets. 
Perfiaps this is part of the problem. 
These stuc'^ts may need more, not 
less, active, meaningful work. They 
need to read real books and write early 
and often. They need to use math skills 
in real world applications. They need 
experience-based projects. By calling 
these thii^ "higher-order tfunking" 
and application tasks, we have fooled 
ouirsdves into bdieving that tiiey have 
to be saved untU more "bask:" skills 
are mastered. Instead, tfieymaybethe 
fundamental donents of good instruc- 
tion that provide motivation for ^Is 
acquisition. 

The third challenge is to our hope 
that a little rearrangement of the 
normal procedure will be enough. 
Althou^ students may graduate from 
Reading Recovery in 15 to 20 weeks, 
they will by then have received only 40 
hours of one-on-one instruction in 
addition to their regular program. 
These students still need an extra 
boost. They need more high-quality 
instructional time. Aiid they need a 
school system that will invest in staff 
training and program costs to provide 
that boost. 



For another look at challenging 
assumptions see "Better School- 
ing for the Children of Poverty: 
Alternatives to Conventional 
Wisdom," (Knapp & Tumbull, 
1990). 
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Action in Arizona 

Thr 4(6 of Arizona is taking the 
issue of early intervention seriously. 
State education policymakers have 
decided that tfie best hope for disad- 
vantaged students lies in prevention. 
Rather than waiting for students to 
fail and then attempting remediation, 
Arizona sd)ools are beii^ asked to 
focus on intervention in the OTimary 
grades. By hdping students experi- 
ence eariy success, educators aim to 
establish a loi^term pattern of success 
in school and beyond. 

Arizona's initial legislative 
approach was to provide special 
academic as$i<iance money to all 
districts on fte baas of K-3 enroll- 
ment But coiKems arose over a lack 
of dear ^)eiKlii% and evaluation 
guidelines, ainl an eruiollntent-based 
allocation formula tiiat gave snuQl 
rural districts too little money for 
major impact So in the spring of 1988, 
the legislature issued a refinement It 
earinarkedSSinilliontobegranted in 
increments of up to $250,000 to 
districts tiuougjh a competitive 
process. This would launch four-year 
pilot projects to be followed and 
evaluated. The goal to test out 
and identify approaches that really 
worked for early intervention with 
students at risk. 

Ei^ty districts with a high 
proportion of at-risk students were 



One key resource for Arizona 
j grant writers was a set of guide- 
\ lines published by the National 
j Association for tii^ Education of 
! Young Quldren. A booklet entitled 
I "Appropriate Education in the 
j Primary Grades" describes devel- 
i opmentally appropriate practices 
j and contrasts friem with inappro- 
1 priate practices. Consider this 

exampleof appropriate teaching 

strategies: 

"The curriculum is integrated 
so that learning occurs primarily 
through projects, learning centers, 
and playful activities that reflect 
current interests of children. For 



selected as eligible to apply for the 
pilot grants. Many of these were small 
rural di^^cts. Local educators met in 
planning ^ups to consider what 
programs ti.«y rveeded to iT>eet local 
needs. They w^re provided some 
assistance in the i>rm of evaluation 
criteria, workshops <^\d resource 
materials, but tfie focus :vas on locai 
initiative and problem solving. 

Twenty-two disidcts wei ? 
selected on the basis of the gn nts 
competition; additioiul fuiviii ig sirKe 
then has allowed 19 additiorul 
districts to join in. The project s began 
implementation in 1989 aiKi i nany are 
just begiiuiing ambitious new pro- 
gran\s tiiat will take full use ot the 
four-year timdii^ to become fiily 
established. The entire effort is being 
evaluated by Morrison Institute, a 
policy research center affiliated with 
Arizona State University. 

In this Brief we higjhlight profiles 
of dvee schools. Eadi is the lone 
elementary sdiool in its snull district. 
Ead\ has a challenging student 
population to work with. Each 
illustrates an interesting approach to 
early intervention. The themes thai we 
saw above — themes such as concen- 
trated staf i effort, eruiched curricu- 
lum, aiid extended quality time — are 
played oiU in a rural setting aad with 
the distinctive touches of real life. 



example, a social studies project 
such as building and operating a 
store, or a scipnce project such as 
furnishing and caring for an 
aquarium provides focused oppor- 
tunities for children to plan, dictate, 
and/or vmte their plans (using 
invented and teacher - taught 
spelling), to draw and write about 
their activity, to discuss what they 
are doing, to read nonfiction books 
for needed information, to work 
cooperatively with other children, 
to learn facts in a meaningful 
context, and to enjoy learning. Skills 
are taught as neede'J to accomplish 
projects." 



Summer School at Ash Fork 

Ash Fork, a small community of 
approximately 650 residents, is located 
alrnost 200 miles from Phoenix. The 
nearest dty in any direction is 50 miles. 
Most people in the community are self- 
employed, working the stoneyard to 
produce flagstone. Most have low 
incomes. 

The school district serves grades K- 
12 and is housed in one school. There 
are 170 students in the school, 130 of 
thepi in grades K-6. There is one dass 
per grade / level, averaging 15 stu- 
dents per class; 27 students are cur- 
rently eruoUed in kindergarten, which 
is taught by two teachers. 

In November 1988, the five lower- 
grade teachers (K-3) decided to apply 
for the pilot grant money made 
available by the state. Their plan was to 
offer a summer enridunent program 
for at-risk students "one that would 
provide real-life experiences to lack up 
the material they read aixi talked about 
in class. As oi^ teacher noted, refer- 
ences to simple activities such as riding 
cm elevator or growing plants and 
vegetables had no real mecuiing for 
th^ students, most of whom had no 
direct experience of eilher. Their pro- 
posal was accepted, and the summer of 
1990 saw the first session carried out. 

In preparation for teaching this 
summer sdiool, the two teachers 
received inservice training in whole- 
language instruction. They learned 
more about how to make connections 
from one content area to another and, 
wherever possible, to make connec- 
tions with real life. They planned read- 
ing and writing activities with "big" 
books, working on maps, and using 
math as a complement to all the activi- 
ties. "We want the students to become 
involved in learning and to like it," 
stated the coordinator. "We have high 
expectations for this program." 

Students were preselected for the 
program. The person assigned to 
coordinate the grant met individually 
with each teacher to solicit names of 
students that would must benefit from 
additional instruction. Letters were 
then mailed home to parents, outlining 
the prograni and asking whether they 
would like to enroll their child. Teach- 
ers stressed the importance of having 
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the sttident and parents dedde on 
attendance ''Wenever say that your 
child must go to simuner sdiool/' 



^Their plan was to oi^ a 
summer enrichment pro- 
gr&m for at*iisk students — 
one ttiat would provide real* 
life experiences to back up 
the material they read and 
talked about in class.'' 



Ash Fork's six-week sumnier 
school operated on a two by two 
schedule: two weeks of instruction 
followed by two weeks off. Students 
couki attend all six wedcs or only two. 
As the coordinator explained, "We 
would like to have all die students 
there die entire time, but ttiat just 
doesn't woric out for everyone. Some 
of file parents have already made 
fdans." The two on, two off schedule 
was made primarily for student 
morale, the coordiiuitor stated, but also 
because it allowed distinct blocks of 
time to be devoted to a given theme as 
is done in the sdiool year curriculum. 

AttendaiK^e was gpod, but thqr 
did learn one thing about scheduling. 
During the regular school year, there is 
no school on Ridays. Summer school 
was scheduled Monday throu^ 
Fiiday, since each session was already 
so short But parents and students had 
a hard time making the adjustment 
Friday attendance low, and staff 
are going to take a serious look at 
eliminating Fridays next year. 

The t;vc teachers in the summer 
program (one teaches kindeigarten 
and first-grade studei:ts, the other 
teaches secondhand thinl-grade 
students) regard the summer session 
as an extension of their regular pro- 
gram. One two-week unit, for ex- 
ample, focused on Mexico. Students 
learned at out Mexican food, customs, 
sorjs, language, and geography. On 
Fridays, the two teachers brou^t their 
classes together for field trips. 

Many of the students had never 
been out of Ash Fork, the coordinator 
said. A trip to Phoenix was a tremen- 



dous experience, especially riding the 
elevator! Similarly, many students had 
never been to a nice restaurant, and 
they got the chance on one of their 
trips. "We want the students to know 
that there's life outside of Ash Fork." 

Many of the summer school 
experiences were designed to engage 
the whole family. For example, during 
a nutrition unit; tfie students grew 
radishes arKl took them home. The 
teachers believe that any time student 
activities can be shared with family 
members it will help bond them to the 
school and to the learning process. 

Before and After School Programs 
in Littleton 

This program was designed to 
reach those students in grades two 
through sbc who were iK)t motivated 
— not working — to thdr potential. 
Although the school already had 
several excdlent programs in place for 
many of these same students, teachers 
fdt that existing programs were not 
enougjt They vwmted more. The way 
they got more was to provide two 
additional programs, one before 
school, and one after school. 



'Teachers felt that existing 
programs were not enough 
They wanted more." 



The program is designed to be 
tutorial in nature, aiid attendance is 
voluntaiy. The way ihe moming 
program works is one hour before 
da^es begin a teacher and a bilingual 
aide meet with students who show up 
for assistance with theii classwork 
and/or homework. (The library is 
already open, so there is ready access 
to books and materials.) Approxi- 
mately eight to eleven students show 
up each nwming, many of thern 
"regulars." The whole school knows 
that these services are available, and 
many students are encouraged by their 
teachers to make use of them. For some 
students, the decision to do so is as 
simple as going home at night and 
discovering that the homework 
assignment is too hard. 
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Teachers fed that the moming 
tutorial program has been successful. 
They are pleased with the student 
response and with their progress. 
'Terhaps the best thing that occurs 
with this fwogram," stated the director, 
"is tiiat students get oneon-one 
attentk)n. That makes them fed better 
about thenf^sdves. Self-esteeii^ pro- 
motes leevming and learning prcmotes 
sdf-esieem. The two feed each otlrer." 



'Teihaps the best thing that 
occurs with this prog;ram is 
that students get one-on-one 
attention." 



The afternoon program iS much 
more structured than the nvimii^ 
sessions. Approximatdy 86 students 
are involved, together withi 10 teachers, 
two per grade levd. The program is 
available Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Thiusuayb (Wednesdays are minimum 
days, and Fridays typically don't get 
the same atteiKiatKe). Students are 
identified for the program by teacher 
referral and test scores, then "invited" 
to attend. "We use a 'you-have-been- 
chosen' approach, and it seems to 
work." 

Although still tutorial in its 
approach, the afternoon program is 
primarily aimed a t reading and 
languag^ skills. At the same time, the 
teachers have worked hard to ensure 
that the program doesn't degrade into 
just piling on more and more work- 
book pages for the students to com- 
plete. As one teacher put it, "We're 
using the same skills, yes, but we're 
connecting them with different activi- 
ties from those used in our regular 
ciuriculvim/' 

There are no texts for the classes. 
Teachers are lo d jsign thdr own 
materials with the needs of each 
student m mind. "Even cooking is 
included, if the teacher feels it will 
benefit," stated the director. "One 
third-grade teacher designed a unit 
around sewing. She tau^t the stu- 
dents how to make pattoras, how to 
measure, how to plan, how to sew, 
then had them put on a play with their 
finished products. The students iOved 
it!" 
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^One third-grade teacher 
designed a unit around 
seTvii^ She taught the 
stadents how to make pat* 
tems, how to measure, how 
to plan, how to sew, then had 
ttiem put on a play witih their 
finished products. The 
students loved iti'' 



Teachers are cunendy in d\e 
process of evaluating both the nv>m- 
ing and ttie afternoon programs. So 
far, despite some drawbacks (the 
teaching staff fully recognizes that 

have some definite growing 
pains/' as the director put it), the 
teachers see two very distinct advan- 
tages. Brst, v^tfi only ei^ ^ students 
per dass (who, by the way, remain 
with die same instructor throughout 
the year) teachers can provide a lot of 
oneK)n-oneinstructioa Second, the 
smaller niunbers allow teadiers to 
look closely and carefully at iiKli- 
vidual student needs, 'lis almost like 
they write an individual plan fr each 
student,'' said the program director. 

Two major problem areas identi- 
fied by the director are, first, the 
tendency among several teachers, 
despte their best intentions, to turn 
their instruction into "skill and drill" 
exercises. Although the director 
recognizes that it takes a special 
attitude to function without a text- 
book, she wants teachers to break out 
of their conventional ways of working 
and find ways to bring Imowledge to 
life. Second, she sees that nuny 
deserving students are not presendy 
being served. ''We want more focus 
on the 'pick-up' kid," she explained. 
"You know, the average student who 
maybe heki back by a specific 
weakness in one area." 

The district has been very sup- 
portive of the program, to the point of 
providing ttachere with inservice 
training in self-esteem and coopera- 
tive leaning "important aspects of the 
wholeprogram u\ the director's view. 
In addition, d)e district is paying 
teachers for the time aiKl energy they 



are devoting to making their recom- 
nnendations for the continuance of the 
program and planning for die next 
year. All in all, according to die 
director, 'T think we are working well 
together v^th a conrunon goal to be 
achieved." 

School-within-a-School in 
Ganado 

Ganado Primary School, located 
on a Navajo reservation in northeast 
Arizona, serves 423 K-2 students A 
whopping 97 percent of the school 
population is classified as at risk, a 
fact which, in the words of one 
teacher, "poses some very distinct 
problems." 

On the other hand, C^anado has 
some very distinct things going for it 
Qass sizes, for example, are reason- 
able (approximatdy 15 kindergartners 
in each of the ei^t classes and 
approximately 22 students in each of 
the seven first- arid second-grade 
classes). But, of far more significance, 
and perhaps because of its high at-risk 
population, C^anado has long been 
active in addressing die problems of 
its educationally deprived students. 
Under its dedicated principal of the 
past ten years, Sig Boioz, and because 
of what he regards as a "very progres- 
sive" culture at Ganado, one in which 
teachers are constandy on the alert for 
new v/ays of working with their 
students, Ganado ad^eved the goal 
this year of being one of sue finalists in 
the NCre/Sears Foundation competi- 
tion for National Excellence in Service 
toAt-RiskShidents. 

Programs already in place at the 
time Boloz and his staff adopted the 
school-within-^-schooI model are 
many and diverse. There is a Play 
Seminar, where students are video- 
taped as they play, allowing teachers 
to review the tape at a later time and 
discuss their observations with regard 
to the children's behavior and lan- 
guage facility; the Writing Qrcle, 
where students pass their work 
arouno, eadi one adding to the work 
of the student seated next to him/her 
in the drcle; the Suciess Program, 
where all of Ganado's spedaJ-educa- 
tion students join regular mainstream 
classes with their resource teacher 
who team-te ches with the regular 



instructors; the I>rama and Visualiza- 
tion Program where students practice 
visualizing their future success, and, 
finaUy, diere is a Parent Involvement 
Worl^hop that brings p>arent? and 
students together once a mondi to 
work on goals and objectives they 
work out together. 

The latest venture, the school- 
withiivxi-school model, was some- 
thii^ oi:e of the teacha:s had read 
abou t in a flyer describing a program 
that was woridng in Gennany. 
Essentially, the plan is to keep stu- 
dents th the same tead\er as they 
progress from grade to grade. Fbr at- 
risk students, in particular, the 
program gives them the needed sense 
of ownership of their school and sodal 
bonding with eadi other and the 
teachers, and provides continuity 
often Icddng in their lives. 

The teachers were quick to get 
behind this working model and adapt 
it to something that would work for 
Ganado students. After many plan- 
ning meetings throughout the 1988-89 
school year, the partidpating teachers 
were identified and the curriculum 
was in place. Ihe final decision was to 
take ttiree of the d^t kindergarten 
classes and track them into two 
identified first-grade classes which, in 
tunv would feed into two identified 
second-grade classes. The Sdiool- 
v^thin-a-School was officially 
launched in the 1989-90 school year.. 

A word should be said about the 
placement of students. Although by 
and !arge each student in the program 
coidd look ahead and know who his 
or her teacher woidd be the next year, 
d\e teachers were careful to avoid 
rigid tracking that would overlook 
individual student needs. In the open 
communication among teachers that 
this program engendered, there was 
much back-and-forth discussion of 
each student, as well as of teaching 
styles and special situations that 
might call for spedal solutions. 

For example, one teacher noticed 
that several of his students responded 
particulariy well to a male teacher and 
felt it important to keep them with a 
male role model in subsequent grades. 
Another could see that some of iheir 
students would do better under 



teacher whose approach was more 
structured rather than the one whose 
style was more open-ended. 

The opportunities for teachers to 
make these critical observations came 
from various sources: frequent 
discussions about students between 
the "sendii^' teacher and the "receiv- 
ing" teacher, teacher review of 
videotaped classes, and comments 
pmvided on "transfier cardsf'' that 
|XOgram planners had devised as a 
way to transmit important informa- 
tion (strengttis of the child as well as 
special problems) to the receiving 
teacher. Indeed, one of the teachers 
benefited particularly from watching a 
two-and-a-half hour videotape of the 
children he was about to receive into 
his class. Not only did he become 
familiar with Ae students a individu- 
als, but for the first time he saw them 
in a devdopmental perspective. As he 
put it, "It has certainly tox>adened my 
understanding of the whole learning 
process." 



'/Pne of the teachers ben- 
efited particulady from 
etching a two-and^-a-^half 
hour videotape of the chil- 
dren he was about to receive 
into his class. Not only did 
he become familiar with the 
students as individuals^ but 
for the first time he saw 
them in a developmental 
perspective. As he put it ''It 
has certainly broadened my 
understanding of the whole 
learning process." 



Early on, the teachers at Ganado 
recognized the importance to their 
students of having similar rules, 
expectations, and requirements, even 
though they were flexible when it 
came to applying them. To achieve 
continuity in the curriculum and, 
particularly, to assure students of 
moving comfortably from one grade 
to the next, the seven participating 
teachers met formally once a month 
and informally on many more 
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occasions, often getting together for 
breakfast or luiKih. In these sessions, 
they planned everything from the 
thonatic structures to be used in class 
to recomment.ations for take-home 
reading. As one teacher stated, "We're 
doing so much more together than we 
ever did before." 

The camaraderie that has devel- 
oped among participating teachers is a 
source of great satisfection to them. 
They all remark on thedose ties that 
the School-within-^-School has 
brought about. They also have 
commented on the degree of freedom 
they have been given to make key 
decisions and to provide direction for 
the program. In large measure, the 
autonomy they enjoy reflects on the 
principal, who believes stron^y in 
teacher empowerment. 

In addition to the bonding 
evident among Ganado's program 
teachers, they also have remarked on 
what the program has accomplished 
in bringing together the different 
gTdde-level students. 'To snKX)th fte 
transition of our kids from one grade 
to another," said one of the kindei^gar* 
ten teachers, ' the older children 
routinely come into our classroom. 
They like to read the books they've 
created to our kindei^gartners. My 
youngsters were so turned on that 
right away they asked to make their 
own little books. And they learned the 
process much faster than when I 
worked with them alone/' 

As a result of her experiences, this 
teacher strongly supported using 
older students in this way. "Not only 
are they natural teachers," she 
commented, "but the kids enjoy 
learning from them. As for me, the 
whole experience recilly changed my 
ideas regarding my responsibilities as 
a teacher. ObsCTving how other 
teachers worked and played so 
differently from me was another eye- 
opener. I got to see that children learn 
from many people. It helpjed me to 
loosen up as a teacher/' 

The princip)al and teachers alike at 
Ganado feel that the program has 
been very successful and holds great 
promise for the future. Not only has it 
fostered common interests among the 
teachers, it has enabled individual 



teachers to recognize more fotx^fuUy 
what it means, for them and for their 
students, to be part of a team effort. 



"Not only has it fostered 
common interests among the 
teachers^ it has enabled 
individual teachers to recog- 
nize more forcefully what it 
means, for them and for 
their students, to be part of a 
team effort" 



For the students in School-within- 
a-School, there is no question that the 
program has strengthened their 
identification with the school, with 
each other, and with their teachers. 

One of the greatest advantages of 
School-within-a-Srhool in the eyes of 
the principal has been that of account- 
ability. Specific problem areas can be 
more easily and quickly identified, 
and, because the program doesn't 
operate in a fingw-pointing climate, 
solutions can be worked out in a spirit 
of goodwill and cooperation. Everyone 
wants the best for the students. 

The teachers agree that the enare 
school could benefit from being in the 
program, although they also agree that 
the whole undertaking demands "cui 
enormous amount of work/' Time was 
a big issue for all of them. "And short- 
term planning doesn't do it. I'm 
looking at a si month block as a 
minimum," said one participating 
teacher. Lack of time for another meant 
not being able to visit each other's 
classrooms often enough to taik with 
students and teachers and to observe 
their activities to the extent she would 
like. It was the suggestion of this 
teacher that time be set asiCe toward 
the latter part of the year for students 
to remain in their new teacher's 
classroom for a two- or three-week 
period in preparation for tJKir upcom- 
ing year. 

Other concerns had to do with 
matters of participation. "Some 
teachers just don't want to be in- 
volved," said one. "They want to slay 
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in Aeir own classrooms/' Two other 
teachers mentioned the problem of 
personahty conflicts arising between 
and among teachers. Both the principal 
and tt)e teachers agreed that using a 
sodogFam as one way to select and 
pair teachers in the program would be 
useful in this regard. 

Despite tttese hesitations (Tm not 
sure ttat the finished product met any 
of our eaity visions"), the overall 
appraisal from the teachers was 
positive. The principal expressed great 
faith in the aUlity of Ganado's teachers 
to capitalize on what they had already 
devdoped in this fust year of opera- 
tion. 'T ve been the principal here for 
10 years, and this is one of the most 
promising things Tve seen come along 
I would say diat Ganado's teachers are 
probaUy no better or worse tiian 
teadV"irs anywhere, but the students in 
this program are going to be the best 
students in the sdiool.^' 



The three schools highlig^ited in this 
Bri^can be contacted for further 
information: 

Ash Fork Stunmer School 
JaneBais 

Ash Fbric School EMstrict 

P.O. Box 247 

Ash Fork, AZ 86320 

Littleton Before/After School 
Dr. Myrtle Gutierrez 
Littleton Elementary District 
P.O. Box 280 
Cashion,AZ 85329 

Ganado School Within a School 
Signnond Boloz 
Gwado School District 
General Delivery 
Ganado, AZ 86505 

State K-3 Programs 
Dr.KathyHayden 
K-3 Specialist 

Arizon Departnnent of Education 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
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